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Report of a Committee of the Manchester Statistical Society, on the 
State of Education in the Township of Pendleton, 1838. 

The suburban township of Pendleton, forming a portion of the borough 
of Salford, and having a population of nearly 10,000 inhabitants, was 
selected by the Manchester Statistical Society for an examination to be 
carried on from house to house, with a view to ascertain by that process 
the actual amount of schooling obtained by the people, and, if possible, 
to gather some information as to the results of such instruction. 

The Committee appointed to superintend this enquiry availed them- 
selves of the opportunity which it afforded to repeat the examination of 
all the schools in the township, so as to be able to draw a comparison 
between their present state and that in which they were found about 
two years and a half previously, when the Report on the State of Edu- 
cation in the Borough of Salford was prepared. 

The present enquiry occupied four months in the spring and summer 
of 1838. 

The population of Pendleton, only about 6000 in 1821, had increased 
in 1831 to 8435. This great addition is ascribed, in the last population 
returns, to the introduction of flax-spinning and the extension of collieries. 
In August, 1837, the assessment of Pendleton shewed the following 
number and classification of dwellings : — 

Occupied. Unoccupied. Total. 

Houses under £10 . . .1,104 51 1,155 



£10, and under £20 
£20, , , £30 
£30, ,, £40 
£40, ,, £50 
£50, and upwards 



340 14 363 

53 1 54 

32 4 36 

31 4 35 

138 3 141 



1,707 77 1,784 



Cellar dwellings .170 7 177 

Of the inhabited cellars, the Committee's agent has reported 166, 
and of the houses, 1548 ; leaving unaccounted for 4 cellars and 159 
houses. 

Not having talcen account of the number of empty houses in his 
tables, the agent is unable to state precisely in numbers the cause of this 
difference. There were a few cases in which families were from home, 
or removing when the district was visited ; and some few houses also 
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may have escaped being recorded from the irregular nature of the boun- 
daries of the township, which covers an area of 1720 statute acres; but 
such omissions being insufficient to account for the difference between 
the return made to your Committee and the assessment, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the number of unoccupied houses must have increased. 
This is the more credible, as the population recorded by the Committee's 
agent gives a higher average number to each dwelling than appears 
in the census of 1831. It is constantly remarked by those conversant 
with the habits of the poor, that the long-continued pressure of bad 
times has invariably the effect of congregating their masses in a smaller 
compass. At the period of this enquiry there had been a continuance 
of nearly two years of dull trade, and many of the working classes had 
consequently suffered much distress during the winter. This was par- 
ticularly the case in those branches of industry least dependent upon the 
steam-engine, — such as the building trades, dyers, printers, bleachers, 
hand-loom weavers, &c., of whom a considerable number inhabit the 
township of Pendleton.* 

To this circumstance, no doubt, may be in part attributed the falling 
off in the number of children attending the common and dame schools, 
compared with the former Report made two and a half years previously, 
as exhibited in Tables A and B. During this period there cannot have 
been an increase of fewer than 200 in the number of children in the 
township between five and fifteen years of age ; and by reference to 
Table B, it will be seen that the day and evening scholars of that age 
have undergone a decrease of 135. 

It will further be observed, by reference to Tables A and B, that 
there is a decrease of 62 in the total number of children attending day 
and evening schools in the township, notwithstanding an increase of 70 
in schools supported by private individuals and public subscription, and 
of 74 in the superior schools. 

One of the previously existing charity schools has been discontinued, 
but two new infant schools have been opened, one of which contains 140 
children. There is a diminution of 65 scholars in the dame schools, of 
114 in the common schools, and of 23 in the evening schools. It is 
chiefly in the girls, and in the ages between 5 and 15, that the falling 
off in numbers is found. The children under 5 have increased in the 
day schools. A few of the details shewn by the comparison of the two 
Returns are subjoined.-j* 

The number of children attending the Sunday schools of the Dis- 
senters and Roman Catholics has undergone hardly any change, but the 

* The classification of trades, in Tables No. 2 and 3, shews a small proportion 
of factory hands, especiallj; amongst the males. Employment in agricultural 
labour, not being so well pa]d as in the pianufactures, is less sought after by the 
young ; and it was retjiarked by oae old inhabitant of the township, that few of the 
younger men are good spadesmen, the best being men about sixty years of age. 

t The only soperiosboys' school in the township in 1835 has been discontinued, 
and of the two now existing one has superseded a girls' school. 

One superior girls' school has been discontinued since 1835, and of two new 
ones now in operation one has been raised from a common school since the last 
inquiry. In one oC the superior girls' schools, which i» very well conducted, an 
acknowledgment was made of the valuable results obtained by acting upon hints 
given by the Society's agent while prosecuting the former inquiry. 
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school connected with St. Thomas's church has had an increase of 237 
scholars, A new Church of England Sunday school has also been 
opened at Irlams-o'-th'-Height, with 150 scholars; but these cannot all 
be put down as an increase, since there were previously in existence, at 
the extremity of the village (but in an adjoining township), schools 
connected with Methodist chapels, at which most of these children 
have attended. 

In the increase of Sunday scholars there is only one boy to every two 
girls; and indeed it is mainly upon the younger portion of the female 
population that these excellent institutions are exercising their powerful 
influence. In former Reports testimony has been borne to their value 
as vehicles of religious knowledge to the people, as well as the source of 
much that was valuable in training the manners and dispositions of the 
children. The attachment shewn, especially by the girls, to their 
schools and teachers is a strong indication of the moral influence of the 
system ; but as means of secular instruction, these schools must not be 
viewed in too high a light. Several instances have, however, been 
met with in which most of what was known was attributed to the Sun- 
day school, and many others where it had evidently been the means of 
keeping up and improving what had been previously acquired.* — Vide 
Tables No. 7 and 10. 

A great number of the lower classes appear to forget very soon what 

Neither of the common boys' schools, recorded in the first inquiry, exist as such 
now ; one of them has dwindled into a dame school, in consequence of the mas- 
ter's ill health. The only common boys' school now is kept by the teacher of the 
charity school, reported above to have been discontinued. 

There were formerly five common schools for girls, one (as was before men- 
tioned) has risen to the rank of a superior school ; the other four have ceased to 
exist, and the two now reported are new in the township. 

One of the dame schools is kept by the wife of the former teacher of a common 
boys' school, and it is not a little illustrative of the unsettled character of the 
people, that only one of the eight dames met with in 1835 is now keeping school 
in the township, and she is not in her former abode. The remaining six dame 
schools are all new. 

* 1. The family of a hand-loom weaver, who said he had found it impossible 
to give his children any time at a day school, had learned to read and write at a 
Sunday school, and the eldest girl had also gone a little way in accounts. 

2. The wife of another hand-loom weaver, lamenting her inability to send 
her children to a day school, added, " they goon to Sunday schoo', and larn a deal 
o' good there." 

3. The following pleasing testimony to the improving moral influence of Sunday 
schools was borne by the mother of a large family (chiefly daughters). On its 
being observed that the girls could not read, she replied, " They come but little on ; 
but it makes 'em better lasses, and I would'nt let; 'em stop at home at no rate." 

4. The parents of a numerous family represented that they had made it a rule 
to give each child two years at a day school, and let them have a "full run " at 
Sunday school as long as they could get them to go. 

6. A very intelligent bid man, speaking of his childres, (some of them grown 
up,) said, that thosgh they went to day school as much as he could afford, yet he 
thought it would have done them little good had baiiot tieen careful to send 
them regularly to a Sunday school. 

6. A youth, about fourteen years of age, who is learning calico-printing, stated, 
that though lie was sent to a day school as much as his parents could afford, yet 
he believed it would have done him little good had he not been to a Sunday school 
since. He finds it useful in refreshing his memory, and he is also making 
progress. 

f3 
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they may have learned at school ;* nor will this excite surprise when 
the imperfect nature of the instruction they receive iu their early years 
is considered. This subject having been fully treated of in former 
Reports of the Society, will require but few remarks on the present 
occasion.t The fault does not by any means appear to lie exclu- 
sively in the general incapacity of the teachers ; much must also be 
attributed to the extremely irregular attendance of the children. It 
operates as a serious drawback to the efficiency of infant schools ; and 
in most of the charity schools, where regular books are kept, the same 
fact is proved, as well as the shortness of the time that the children 
remain at one school. In the humbler schools, supported solely by 
payments of the scholars, such registers are not kept, but the teachers 
join in the universal complaint ; and whilst carrying on the present 
investigation, testimony upon this head has been obtained from the 
people themselves, some examples of which are subjoined-t 

In conversing with the parents and children on this subject, the 

* A considerable number of persons stated that they were once able to read in 
the Bible, but had now forgotten it. This takes place, according to some, be- 
cause they have " so mitch else to think about;" others consider that hard work 
drives it out of their heads ; and one woman attributed her loss of learning to 
having had "such a big family." A hand-loom weaver, speaking in reference to 
his ability to read formerly, said, " I could say th' catechis fro end to end, and 
ne'er look at book, but I cannot read now; I can only spell out words i' th' Testa- 
ment, but cannot expenale them, or summut o' that." A young woman, twenty- 
eight years of age, said she could have read in the Testament when young, but can 
only tell her letters now — cannot account for it, except that she has never tried to 
read for years. A crofter said he was at least three years at a day sciiool, and 
could read the Bible, but has " quite forgotten how it's done now.'' 

t 1. One youth said he had been to school, but what instruction he had had 
was not " gradely," for he could not say his letters. 

2. A female, referring to her school-days, said they did not learn much, for 
" the mistress used to set the scholars agate o' peeling potatoes and fetching water 
'stead of setting them to read." 

3. A man, who had attended a free school in Staffordshire, complained that the 
master took no trouble with the scholars, and hence he never learned to read pro- 
perly : — " one lad teached another all that was taught." 

4. A labourer said he well remembered going to a dame school, where " the 
mistress used to hear him say his lessons, and strap him." 

5. A mother stated that her daughter learned to write at a Sunday school, but 
believed she "ne'er got much good at a day school." 

6. Another stated, respecting herself, that she went to a day school, but got 
no good of it, and learned afterwards to read in a Sunday school. 

X 1. The wife of a dyer, mother of seven children, expressed herself thus: 

"Wesenden them to school a bit, when we can afford it ; but there's too mony 
folk i' th' warld— poor folk canna live, let alone clothing and laming. I canna, 
for shame, to let children go out, let alone going to school. But it's a weary 
thing when people canna read. It's a blessed fine thing to be a good scholar." 

2. A hand weaver, of decent appearance and respectful deportment, remarked 
that he had found it impossible to send his children to day school at all regularly, 
work having been uncertain, and wages low. He regretted this much, but ob- 
served that he had kept them at Sunday school as punctually as he could ; but 
sometimes, with his utmost^ efforts, he had been unable to provide them with 
decent clothing, for this purpose, and they had been detained at home in conse- 
quence. 

Many parents stated the effect of this irregularity of attendance to be, that in 
the periods of non-attendance the little they have learned is lost. 

3. A mother stated, respecting her boy, that he had gone to school for four 
years, back ards and for'ards," but that he could not read in the spelling-book. 
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agent found that out of 2657 cases of minors, who either were then or 
had been formerly at day or evening schools, he could learn nothing 
satisfactory respecting 716. Of the remaining 1941, 665 were acknow- 
ledged to have been very irregular in their attendance ; while, of 1276, 
or two-thirds, a more favourable report was made. 

Out of the number of 665, who were acknowledged to have been 
irregular in attendance at school, no reason was assigned in the case of 
153; but for the remaining 513 the following causes were pleaded: — 

Natural infirmity, or ill health .... in 3U cases. 

Loss of parents , , 39 , , 

Neglect of parents , , 66 , , 

Employment of nursing, or other tasks . ,,113 ,, 

Poverty of patents , , 265 , , 

This last plea embracing 10 per cent, of the entire number of minors 
who are or have been at school. 

The expense of providing decent clothing comes largely, no doubt, 
into this head, and probably is a more important consideration than the 
small weekly payment to the master ; yet in one school, entirely sup- 
ported by a lady, and where clothing is given, the complaint of irregular 
attendance was equally made. 

The impediments which prevent the existing means of instruction 
from being made more effective require to be more minutely investi- 
gated than has hitherto been done, since they are difficulties which will 
stand in the way of every attempt to diffuse and improve education. In 
the present enquiry, besides the plea of poverty and the temptation to 
send children early to work, we find recorded many cases of neglect on 
the part of parents, probably often arising from their own ignorance ;* 
but some were met with who, though they had had school instruction 

4. A family of eight were stated to have gone to school " by bits and snatches," 
owing to the father having been frequently out of work, and the consequence was 
that they had learned nothing. 

5. Others were said to go to school at " offs and ons," or, " nows and thens ;" 
and one went "odd days and half days," until the parents took the child away, 
being unwilling to pay full-price for only half-time. 

6. A female, speaking of her own opportunities, remarked, "I never went to 
schoo' so mitch as to keep me i' larning — cannot tell how it wur — think it was 
neglect." 

7. Another person observed, " she never sent her children to schoo' but when 
she could find nout better for 'em to do." 

8. A man, who was working half-time, being asked whether a child, who was 
assisting in the house, had finished her education, replied, " I've had a hard farm 
of it, but I intend to give her a good summer's schooling, if she can be spared 
half-a-day." 

* 1. One person, who was unable to read, being asked how it happened, re- 
plied, "I gaed to wark when I should ha gaen to schoo'." 

2. Another said, " Weaving is too poor a trade to get schooling out of it." 

3. A third observed, "I never had the privilege of gooingto awar'-day school — 
it's nine or ten o'clock afore I've done o'nights, or I'd soon ha' a bit o' writing in 
my fingers." 

4. A hand-loom weaver being asked respecting his attainments, said he had 
" no chonce for learning" when he was young, and he thought there was as little 
chonce for poor folk now— then there were no schools, and now there is no money." 

5. The wife of a dyer remarked she had not time to think about schooling for 
her children— all she thought of was "to bring 'em to do summut to get a 
Iwmg." ° 
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themselves, professed not to see -wherein they had been benefited by it; 
and though it was evident that the infant school was gradually gaining 
favour, yet the peculiar training which mainly creates the value of the 
system was rarely appreciated.* 

Amidst much of apathy and ignorance, it is cheering to find occa' 
sional examples of a contrary character. Some parents, uneducated 
themselves, seem so impressed with the disadvantages under which 
they have consequently laboured, that they spare no pains, and exer- 
cise great self-denial, in endeavouring to give the best education within 
their reach to their own offspring, and in a few instances they appear to 
have toiled hard themselves to make up for the neglect they had suffered 
in their youth. f 

The evening schools are generally frequented by older pupils than 
are found in day schools, who attend, after the conclusion of their work, 
from an eager desire of improving themselves. These schools are 
usually more numerously filled in winter than in summer. Many are 
altogether closed during the latter season. 

6. One girl was represented as " running ar'nds, and doing jobs i'tli' house," 
but the mother thougVit of sending her to school three days a week, in summer, if 
she could be spared. 

7. Speaking to a woman, respecting her son, who was at work, but could not 
read, and enquiring how it happened, she replied, " He would not go to schoo' 
when young, so, to punish him, I let him have his own way, and he rues it now." 

8. Another parent sent her children to school awhile, but took them away be- 
cause they played truant. 

9. The motlier of a large family of boys was asked why the youngest lad, eight 
years of age, was not at school, and answered, " 1 used to send him, but these 
t'other hobgoblins (meaning her elder sons) 'tices him off." 

10. One man observed with much simplicity — " I was put to wark when I 
should ha' getten my bit o' laniing." 

Girls, however, probably suffer more from this cause than boys do, as they are 
more useful in-doors, and make better nurses. Many a young girl was pointed 
out by her mother as being too useful to be spared to go to school. Some pa- 
rents do this without regret, while others seem much grieved to be compelled to 
sacrifice the interests of their children to present necessities. 

11. A woman of the former class, expressed her disapprobation of the Factory 
Bin, as did a few others. "It's very hard," said she, "folk mun ha' so mony 
children to keep 'em when they munnotwork." 

12. Another person, of the same description, observed, " That they (viz., the 
parents) never went to school, and therefore they were not bound to give the 
children more than they received themselves." 

* 1. A woman, speaking of her boy, four years' old, stated that she had sent 
him to the infant school, " but she did not like their goings-on. They are all for 
play, and I wish him to learn something. Infant schools are very ready to take 
children out of their parents' way while they does their work." 

2. Another female said she had sent her child a few times, but had taken her 
away again, and should like to send her " to a gradely school, where they teach 
'em summut." 

3. A collier's wife said she had taken her child away, adding, " So how long 
they goon to this infant schoo' they do no lam nothin." 

t I. Among the few who never attended school, and who can read, was one 
woman, who gave the following account of the way in which she learned : — " I 
took laming up o' mysel, when I went to a printing-shop (calico-printers), and a 
mon tout me, and then I bout up histories and books as was nice reading." 

2. Au elderly man, who had lately learned to read, related the manner in 
which he accomplished his point, thus: — " I geet no schooling when I wur a lad, 
but arter I wur married 1 geed among't religious folk at Tinley, and geet a bit o' 
neet schooling ; so I can read i' th' Testament. I mean to have another stir at it 
this summer." 
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The district embraced in the present enquiry is not of sufficient extent 
to give, from a mere visitation of schools, the information that would 
lead to accurate conclusions as to the proportion of the population under 
instruction. By the visitation made from house to house, however, 
1287 minors were found to be attending school more or less regularly, 
being 104 more than were reported by the teachers of the schools exist- 
ing in the township. Some of this latter number attended the Man- 
chester Free Grammar School, other charity schools in Salford, and 
establishments in the adjacent townships.* 

The total number of day and evening scholars, and of those reported 
to be receiving regular instruction at home, appears to be 137 per 
cent, of the entire population; and, taking the ages between 5 and 15, 
about one-half are found not to be receiving any daily instruction. The 
school enquiry in the borough of Salford, in 1835, shewed about 6-lOths 
of the children of these ages not attending day or evening school ; and 
in that Report the number receiving instruction at home was not ascer- 
tained. 

Of those minors who are not resident with their parents in Pendleton, 
there are 70 males and 102 females; 33 of the former and 29 of the 
latter are under instruction.")- Of the remainder, most of the males are 
apprentices to some trade, or servants; and the majority of the females 
are in service, few being apprenticed to any business. 



Pei'-Centage of the 
^ Total Population, 

* Pendleton :— 1835 estimated at 8700. 

Attend day and eveninp; school only . 364 4*19 

Attend i(/<A day and Sunday school . 896 10-.30 



1,260 14-49 

Attend Sunday school on/y . . . . 790 9-08 



Total . ,2,050 23-57 

N.B. The total of the borough of Salford in that year gave — 
Day scholars . . . 11-90 per cent. 
Sunday scholars *. . 11-53 ,, 



Total . 23-43 



Per-Centage of the 

Total Population, 

Pendleton : — 1838 estimated at 9600. 

Attend day and evening school on/y . 518 5'40 

Attend 6oM day and Sunday school . 630 7-08 

1,198 12-48 

Attend Sunday school on/y . . , 1,402 14-60 



Total . .2,600 27-08 

t Of this number one boy was at the Manchester Blue-coat School; one girl at 
the Jubilee School; and one girl at the Deaf and Dumb School : — two boys and 
one girl were with relations at a distance, but attended day schools; and thirty 
boys and twenty-six girls were at boarding schools out of the township. 
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In examining the Tables appended to this Report, a few observations 
of some interest present themselves which have not been alluded to in 
the preceding general observations. Amongst these is the very small 
number of Irish domiciled in the township. They appear to constitute 
not more than 2 to 3 per cent, of the entire population ; whilst, in the 
working population of the two boroughs of Manchester and Salford, 
they were found to be 16 per cent. This is probably attributable to the 
circumstance of its not having been the practice in Pendleton to give 
relief to the Irish out of the poor-rate, as has been usual in Manchester. 

In Table No. 2, the small proportion of Irish employed on the 
hand-loom affords also a striking contrast with what occurs in Man- 
chester.* In this and the following Table the large proportion of 
females employed in particular trades is worthy of observation ; while, 
of minors between 10 and 21 years of age, 60 per cent, are shewn to 
be earning wages, viz., 44 per cent, of those from 10 to 15, and 76 
per cent, of those between 15 and 21. The proportion borne by the 
domestic servants to the total population has much increased since the 
census of 1831, which is an evident proof of the rising wealth of the 
township.f 

Tables Nos. 4, 5, and 6, enter with great minuteness into the nature 
of the schooling given to the minors, and No. 4 gives also a summary of 
the same in respect to adults. From these Tables it would appear, that 
of the rising generation very few are left entirely without instruction, 
probably not more than 2J to 3 per cent. Far different it must have 
been formerly, since, of the adult population, 8 per cent, acknowledged 
their education to have been totally neglected. 

The vast extension of the Sunday-school system is shewn in the fact, 
that of all the persons, the nature of whose past or present schooling has 
been ascertained, only 22 per cent, have not been Sunday scholars. 

* Of 338 adult hand-loom weavers and winders only 4 were Irish, while, in 
Manchester, probably nearly half of the adult weavers belong to that country. By a 
return obtained in the autumn of 1838, from 74 houses containing looms in 
Miles Flatting, Manchester, it appears that 31 houses contained 51 looms, worked 
by members of the family ; and tliat in 43 houses, containing 137 looms (1 27 of 
which were in work), 41 were worked by members of the family, and 86 by jour- 
neymen : of these 86, 44 were English, 41 Irish, and 1 Scotch. 

'j The domestic servants, recorded at the census in 1831, out of a total popu- 
lation of 8435, were— 

Adults 66 

Minors .... 14 

Males 80 

Females .... 397 

In the present enquiry, the total population being S542, there are found 
tobe^ 

Adults 119 

Minors ..... 15 

Male domestic servants 134 

Female ,. ,, 534 
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From the large proportion recorded as having received day-school 
instruction, compared with the relatively small number found in the 
schools at any given time, we have proof of a very short period being so 
devoted on the average. Of the children who have left school, one- 
third appear only to have remained there above five years ; and of the 
other two-thirds who remained less than five years at school, one-half were 
there less than three years. Of course, there were no means of testing 
the accuracy of the report made by these parties ; but wherever any 
thing in these statements threw upon their report the slightest suspicion 
of inaccuracy, the cases have been classed as not ascertained. 

Table No. 7 gives an account of the acquirements of the people under 
the four heads of reading, writing, cyphering, and sewing, and the 
means by which they have been attained ; and the three following tables 
present a more minute classification of the minors. 

Under the head of adults it is curious to observe, that of those who 
cannot read more have attended school than have not done so. About 
half of those who can read can write also, but not quite one-third can 
cipher. 

In the case of the acquirements the agent was frequently able to test 
the accuracy of the report, and did so whenever the opportunity 
occurred ; but on many subjects it must be evident that he was obliged 
to take the mere report of the parties themselves, or of their relations. 
He bears testimony to the general willingness shewn to supply the 
information he required, as soon as the first suspicions excited in the 
district by so unusual a visitor had subsided. At the houses of the rich 
it was not always easy to obtain even the few essential points necessary 
to complete, with accuracy, the tables of number and age ; but, from 
the poor, respect and civility were almost always experienced, and the 
opportunities afforded of verifying their statements, with few exceptions, 
proved their accuracy.* 

Even amongst the poorest and least instructed classes there was 
found a good deal of intelligence, and often strong natural sense, which, 
if judiciously cultivated, and accompanied with steady habits, could 
hardly have failed to raise materially their condition. 

As to the ordinary physical condition of the people it would be 
difficult to draw any general conclusions, having visited them at the 
close of a season of extraordinary severity, during a great part of which 
many of the adults had been out of work, and others had worked 
only short-time. Even were their habits more provident than they are 
generally considered to be, they must necessarily have been exposed to 
much suffering under the circumstances of the times. 

The cellars, and the poorer class of houses, were found very badly 
ventilated, and even such imperfect means as existed were rarely used. 
In some cases the number of persons sleeping in one room, besides 
being unhealthy in the extreme, is decidedly repugnant to decency. 

Although the nature of the ground throughout the township appears 
to afford every facility for the piwpose, yet the drainage is of the most 

* One of the few who attempted deception, having said he could read, a book 
was placed before him, and he was asked if he could make it out, to which he re- 
plied, " I could read when I wur at schqo', but I canna read now." 
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imperfect kind — in many places neglected in a very disgraceful manner. 
This is a subject which ought to be taken up without delay by the 
inhabitants, as, with such a rapidly increasing population, the evil may 
prove of the utmost detriment to the public health. This, however, is 
only one branch of municipal improvement strangely neglected in such 
a district (forming as it does an integral portion of a town-community of 
from 2.50,000 to 300,000 souls, second to none in industry and wealth.) 
Lighting by gas has only been introduced in the streets during the 
present year, and is still confined to the main line of high road, while 
the township supplies no night-watch, and only pays on? solitary 
constable. 



In conclusion, the Committee beg to recapitulate the most important 
points ascertained in this enquiry, some of which have not been elicited 
by the previous investigations of the Society, though all are confirmatory 
of the statements made in their former Reports. 

I. That of the children of a suitable age to go to school little more 
than one-half (or about 13 per cent, of the entire population) are to be 
found attending school at any one time. 

II. That not more than 2 to 3 per cent., however, of the juvenile 
population are at present left entirely destitute of instruction, whilst of 
the surviving adult population 8 per cent, represent their education to 
have been totally neglected. 

III. That not more than 1^ per cent, of the population are receiving 
education at home. 

IV. That of the children who go to school, one-third appear to remain 
less than three years ; one-third from three to five years ; and one-third 
remain above five years. 

V. That the humbler schools are ephemeral and ine6acientj and 
that at least one-half of the children of the working classes are exceed- 
ingly irregular in their attendance at school. 

VI. That the schooling of a large proportion is attended with little 
or no practical benefit, from the imperfect nature of such an education, 
and the subsequent neglect which causes their slender acquirements to 
be soon forgotten, 

VII. That this would be the case to a much greater extent, were it 
not for Sunday schools, which afibrd the opportunity of keeping up 
what has been previously acquired, and, in some instances, aid the 
children to make further progress. 

VIII. That, to this extent, we are justified in considering the Sunday 
schools to be means of secular instruction ; while their primary object, 
and most important result, must ever be found in their moral and 
religious influence upon the population. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOLS. 


1835 


1838 1 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Sunday schools: Church of England 
Roman Catholic . 
Dissenters 

Total .... 

Returned also as day and evening scholars . 

Receiving Sunday school tuition only . 

Day schools ; Dame 

Common 

Superior 

Supported solely by the scholars. 
Infant schools assisted by the public. 
Other charity schools, &c 

Total .... 

Evening schools supported by the scholars . 
Charity, &c 

Total .... 

Total number of schools and scholars . . 

Evening schools attached to Sunday schools 


2 

1 
3 


399 

113 

1174 


3 

1 
3 


786 

149 

1147 


6 


1686 
896 
790 


7 


2032 

680 

1402 


** 

8 
7 
5 


8 
3 
7 


228 

224 

87 


163 
110 
161 


20 
1 
6 


539 

65 

553 


18 
2 
6 


434 

206 
478 


27 


1157 


26 


1118 


5 

1 


79 
24 


3 
1 


52 
28 


6 


103 


4 


80 


39 


2050 


37 


•2600 


•• 


•• 


1 


22 



Tablk B. — Ages and Sexes of Scholars in 1835 and 1838. 



DESCRIPTION 

OF 

SCHOOLS. 


AGE. 


SEX. 1 


1835 


1838 


1835 


1838 1 


a 


1:2 


1 ■ 


1 


11 




1 


i 
1 




B 


Sunday schools : 
Church of England 
Roman Catholic . . 
Dissenters .... 

Total of Sunday scholars 

Day schools, not gratuitous : 
Dame schools . . . 
Ccimmon schools . . 
Superior schools . . 

Total 

Charity day schools : 
Infant schools . . . 
Other charity schools, &c. 

Total of day scholars . 

Evening schools, not gra-\ 

tuitous J 

Ditto, charity, &c. . . 

Total of evening scholars 

Evening school attached 
to Sunday school . . 


22 

2 

50 


343 

84 

975 


34 

27 

149 


61 

19 

120 


592 
111 
917 


133 

19 

110 


175 
56 

583 


224 

57 

591 


364 

68 

508 


422 

81 

639 


74 


1402 


210 


200 


1620 


262. 


814 


872 


940 


1142 


49 

26 

6 


179 

198 

73 


's 


52 

1-9 

9 


111 

91 

134 


is 


69 
93 
15 


159 
131 

72 


76 

74 
38 


87 

36 

123 


81 

17 
51 


450 

48 
502 


8 


80 

70 
31 


336 

136 

422 


18 
25 


177 

20 
■280 


362 

45 
273 


188 

91 

247 


246 

115 
231 


149 


1000 


8 


181 


894 


43 


477 


680 


526 


592 


•• 


56 
24 


23 


•• 


23 

28 


29 


65 
6 


14 
18 


45 
8 


7 

20 


•• 


80 


23 


•• 


51 


29 


71 


32 


53 


27 


•• 


•• 


• • 


•• 


14 


8 


■• 


•• 


10 


12 
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Table l.—Age, Sex, and Country qf the Population. 



Dwellings. 


Country of the Heads of Families. 


Adults, 

above 

21. 


Minors, 

under 

21. 


Resident 
Popu- 
lation. 


Non-resident 
Minors, 

Children of 
Resident 
Heads of 
Families. 


1 


1 


i 


1 


^ 


Houses . . 
Cellars . . 
Chambers . 

Total . 


1452 

154 

31 


39 
8 
2 


2 


20 


1546* 

168 

35 


4567 
362 
101 


4066 

355 

91 


8633 
717 
192 


163 

8 

1 


1637 


49 


42 


20 


1749 


5030 


4512 


9542 


172 



• Including one foreigner. 
The lodgers are not distinguished in this Table; but are included in the numbers, according to 
the class to which they belong. 



Table II. — Occupation of Adults. 



OCCUPATION. 



Domestic servants . . . 
Agricultural and other out-doorl 

employments* / 

Factory hands 

Dyers, bleachers, and calico printers 
Hand-loom weavers and winders'" 
Others employed at home ° . 
Mechanics and handicrafts'* . . 

Building trades I 

Clothing trades 

Retailers and agents s .... 
Merchants and professional men . 

Colliers 

Clerks and warehouse hands . . 

Retail brewers 

Hackney coachmen .... 

Miscellaneous'' 

Licensed victuallers .... 

Total employed in business . 
Not employed in business ' . 
Not ascertained .... 

Total . . . 



COUNTRY. 



491 

369 

314 

326 

332 

325 

199 

160 

154 

156 

137 

83 

68 

37 

24 

20 

7 



3202 
1506 

47 



4755 



95 



129 



49 



497 

405 

342 

339 

338 

334 

219 

179 

164 

160 

138 

97 

69 

39 

25 

22 

7 



3374 
1607 
49 



5030 



SEX. 



119 

403 

132 
334 
191 

24 

219 

178 

122 

130 

137 

95 

68 

21 

25 

20 

6 



2224 
29 
47 



2300 



378 



210 

5 

147 

310 

^'l 
42 
30 
'I 
2 
I 
18 

"i 
I 



1150 

1578 

2 



2730 



» Including farming men, labourers, gardeners, boatmen, watchmen, and carters, 
b Of this number, 289 are weavers, and 49 are winders ; 42 of the winders are ibmales, and 7 are 
males ; 184 weavers are males, and 105 are females. 

f Persons having some occupation at home, distinct from mere household dufies, are classed under 
this head. 

^ Blacksmiths, upholsterers, engravers, ropers, packers, block-cutters, wheelwrights, letter-nresa 
printers, &c., are included in this class. = , ™. j-ima 

e Comprising carpenters, bricklayers, sawyers, plumbers, slaters, glaziers, and hodmen, 
r Including tailors, milliners, dress-makers, shoemakers, and bonnet-makers, 
g Shopkeepers, stewards, accountants, and overlookers of collieries, are arranged under this head, 
ii In this class are comprised constables, policemen, toll-gate keepers, postmen, taskmasters re- 
porierSf &iim overseerst 

Of the persons who are not employed in business, 1678 ate females, 
A stonemason, I A wholesale brewer. 
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OCCUPATION. 


AGE. 


SEX. 




Is 

■SsS 
«2 


1 . 
a to 

§^ 

o o 


II 

m r-H 


^ 


1 




Domestic servants ■ • ■ • • 




5 

3 

3 
11 
4 
3 
3 


39 

18 

159 
72 
29 
21 
21 
6 
2 

29 
6 


127 

45 

195 
74 
48 
57 
54 
30 
39 
12 
32 
31 
1 

17 


171 

66 

357 
158 
81 
81 
78 
36 
41 
12 
64 
37 
1 

54 


15 

64 

140 
125 
32 
24 
77 
36 

12 
12 
61 
36 
1 

53 


156 

2 

217 
33 
49 
57 
"l 

29 

• ■ 

3 
1 

1 


Agricultural and other out-doorl 

employments J 

Factory hands . . . . ^ . 




Dyers, bleachers, and calico printers 
Hand-loom weavers and winders". 
Others employed at home . . . 
Mechanics and handicrafts . . 




Clothinff trades • ■ • > 






Merchants and professions , . 




3 


Clerks and warehouse hands . . 




Employed in shops, or in goingl 
errands 

Total employed in business . 
N at employed in business . . 
Not ascertained ..... 

Total. . . . 






36 


1 

1316 
6 


36 

1091 

16 


438 

579 

24 


762 

226 

17 


1237 

3212 

63 


688 
1415 

58 


549 

1797 

5 


1323 


1143 


1041 


1005 


4512 


2161 


2351 



. a Of this number 52 are weavers, and 29 are winders ; of the weavers, 32 are males, and ' 
females ; and of the winders, 2 are males, and 27 are females, b A roper. 

The same classification has been observed in this as was adopted in the preceding Table. 



Table supplemental to II. and III. — Shewing the Number of Married 
Females whose Daily Occupation requires them to be absent from Home 
during the Hours of Labour, 



The«ldest child being — 

Uncler 5 years of age 

• 5 andi under 1 years of age . • 
10 and under 15 years of age . . . 
15 and under 21 years of age . . . 
Adult . 


Married Females having 


^ 


2 

(— 1 


(M 


2 
m 


1 


a 
I 



to 


16 

4 

'3 


4 
5 
4 
2 


1 

4 

1 
7 


• • 

2 
7 
4 


"3 
1 

1 


'i 
1 


21 

15 
16 
J8 

I 


Total having children . 
Not having children . 








, 


23 


15 


13 


13 


5 


2 


71 
21 


• • • 




Tc 


tal 


• • 


• 


* . 


. 


92 



There are 9 familte r in which 1 child works ; 7 in which 3 children work ; t in which 3 children work j 
and 1 family in which ,fi children work. 

Of the females included in this Table there are, factory hands, 82; charwomen, 8 ;^calico-printer, 1 i 
CO tier. 1 { (Ota), 92, The charwomen are not constanUy employed. 
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